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of detail which Mr. Ruskin's creative imagination
wove round all his projects. Its significance is that it
furnishes an independent corroboration of the Tightness
and utility of the teaching of great specialist reformers.
But where Mr. Ruskin transcends the work of the
specialist in educational reform, is in making such work
an integral part of his wider social reform. In order
properly to mark this connection I must crave parti-
cular attention for the two deepest and most distinc-
tive notes of his educational theory. First is the need
of manual training for all children, not merely as a
part of wholesome physical exercise, but as a prepara-
tion for the useful manual labour which we have seen
he requires from all in a rightly ordered society. But
without waiting for a reconstructed society in which
every one does his share of the necessary manual
labour, there are powerful reasons for recognising
manual instruction as an integral part of the education
of all children. Educational reformers from Xenophon
to Froebel have emphasised the natural union of " head
and hand" as the first principle of education. Not
merely is dexterity of hand and eye a useful accom-
plishment, while the foolish and immoral contempt
which "gentility" affects for manual work is scotched
in childhood: the direct intellectual gain is still more
important. Children who draw their intellectual
pabulum from books alone, and whose experience
embodies no regular and systematic experience of the
nature of matter in relation to human service, the
qualities of useful substances, and the tools and modes
of work by which these substances can be wrought
into serviceable forms, grow up to manhood and
womanhood and pass on through life with an utterlysm
